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^ntfiroplofltcal Itfefos. 



We understand that C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., etc., late Librarian and 
Curator to the Anthropological Society of London, and who is well known as 
as having been intimately connected with that Society from its commence- 
ment, has accepted an appointment in connection with the mines in Nicaragua, 
and will sail early in September for his destination. Mr. Blake may be congra- 
tulated on the wide field thus open to him for personal scientific research ; 
and his fellow anthropologists will no doubt receive valuable communica- 
tions from him relative to the native and mixed inhabitants of the spot he 
is about to visit, as well as other allied objects of anthropological interest, 
upon which he will have the opportunity of making original observations 
in his new sphere of duty. Mr. Blake was, we understand, recently elected 
an Honorary Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London, in considera- 
tion of his zeal and services to anthropological science. 

Bboca on Anthropology. — The conclusion of M. Broca's admirable 
article we hope to be able to insert in our next is3ue. 

Sir William Lawrence and Dr. Nott. — Our readers will learn with 
deep regret the death of these distinguished anthropologists. At the anniver- 
sary of the Anthropological Society, we believe that iloges will be pronounced 
on their memory. 

Anthropological Society of Spain. — We regret to have to announce 
that the disturbed state of politics in Spain continues to prevent the meet- 
ing of this Society. M. Delgado Jugo still, however, acts with great zeal 
as Secretary. 

Foundation op a Museum of American Archeology and Ethno- 
graphy, in connection with Harvard University, in the City op 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. — The munificent Mr. George Peabody, who 
has presented such very liberal endowments to the poor of the city of Lon- 
don, has with equal generosity contributed to the promotion of science in 
his own land. He has given 150,000 dollars to found and to maintain a 
Museum of the Archaeology and Ethnography of America. This is excellent 
news in favour of anthropological science. We rejoice to hear that the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Anatomy of Harvard University, Dr. Jeffries Wy- 
man, is placed in immediate connection with this new foundation, and is 
already actively engaged in collecting materials for the new museum. He 
has lately been in Florida, making explorations in the mounds for crania, 
antiquities, etc. It is said that Mr. E. G. Squier has contributed to the 
museum the great collection of ancient Peruvian skulls made by him in his 
recent researches in Peru. 

Discovery op Ancient Human Remains in California. — A human 
skull has been discovered in the pleistocene of California, in a table moun- 
tain, under gravel, volcanic ashes, and lava, along with the bones of the 
mastodon, extinct horse, tapir, rhinoceros, etc. It is expected the cranium 
will be sent to the museum of the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia. 
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Photographs op Human Races. — A committee of the above Academy 
has been appointed to obtain photographs of North American Indians, 
Negroes, and other races. Such objects are of the highest interest and 
value, if their permanency can be secured ; but they can never supersede 
accurate and truthfully executed coloured drawings. 

Catalogue op a Russian Collection op Four Hundred Human 
Skulls. — The Anthropological Section of the Societe des Amis de la Nature, 
which is in immediate connection with the University of Moscow, has in the 
press a catalogue of its collection of crania, which extend to four hundred 
in number. We believe it is nearly ready. 

Professor Pott, of Halle, is about to publish vol. i of his Dictionary of the 
Radicals of the Indo-German Language (Wursel-Wortcrbuch der Indo-Ger- 
manischen Sprache), which will contain all the class of roots which terminate 
in vowels. It will be hardly possible to overrate the importance of this long- 
expected work to all students of language ; for no dictionary of reference to 
the ultimate Aryan source of the words of Indo-European languages in 
general exists, nor has any philologist ever lived of greater competence to 
carry out this immense undertaking. 

Dr. Adolph Bastian, the anthropologist and traveller, author of " Man in 
History" (Der Mensch in der Geschichte), etc , is at present delivering lec- 
tures on Ethnography at Berlin. 

Notices have appeared in the art criticisms of nearly all the leading- 
journals highly commendatory of Mr. Tweedie's presentation portrait of the 
Founder and late President of the Anthropological Society, James Hunt, 
Ph.D., F.S.A., etc. The portrait is now being exhibited at the Manchester 
Exhibition. 

M. Du Noyer has been making some interesting discoveries in the north 
of Ireland. He has found numerous worked flints in the undisturbed drift 
sand and gravel of Kilroot, near Carrickfergus. In the space of sixty yards 
of gravel cutting he extracted twenty-seven of these implements, with a 
sharpened bone of a bird and a flake of a mammal's bone. He is preparing 
a notice of this for the Geological Society of Dublin. 

Before commencing the completion of his Principles of Psychology, Mr. 
Spencer proposes to prepare a second edition of First Principles. The re- 
organisation and further development of that work will occupy several 
months. Probably, therefore, it will be nearly the end of the year before 
the first number of the Principles of Psychology is issued. We trust Mr. 
Spencer will remove the objectionable features from his principles, and thus 
enable the work to be accepted by men of science. 

Anthropology in the Isle op Man. — The Manx Society. — May 7th, 1867. 
Dr. Oliver showed the frontal bone of a skull of a large man, which had been 
taken from the tumulus on the Ballacroak estate in the parish of Malew. 
He observed that there had been several of those remarkable skulls found, 
thus showing that there were some very large men at one period in the Isle 
of Man. His Excellency : A race of giants ! The skull was then handed 
round for the inspection of the members. His Excellency : How much larger 
would that be than the ordinary head now ? Dr. Thomson : I don't think it 
would be much more than the average. Dr. Oliver said it was a very thick 
head. Mr. Laughton : They were all thick heads in those days !— (laughter). 
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His Excellency : It was a very flat head. Dr. Oliver said it was impossible 
to remove tlie whole skull, it was in such a state of decomposition. Dr. Oliver 
observed that there were two tumuli in one field, showing different states of 
burial — the one Christian and the other Pagan. The larger tumuli con- 
tained a quantity of calcined bones, of both men, women, and children, 
specimens of which he produced ; also stone implements of war, including a 
maul of white quartz, spear-head, flint, and a very perfectly formed stone 
celt. The tumulus was fifty-one feet long and nine feet high. The stone 
chamber was perfect in its formation, the lid, which was of granite, weighing 
between two and three tons. The whole of the joinings of the stone chamber 
were puddled with clay, and excluded all moisture, so that the interior was 
perfectly dry. He also exhibited part of a vase from a cairn on Archallagan, 
which was found filled with calcined bones. There were two of them in the 
one cairn, enclosed in a kistvaen. He also showed drawing's of St. Luke's 
Chapel, and burial-ground of the Danish Kings Cronk-na-Irey-Lhaa, the 
Manx Cabbal of the fifth century, the Keeil of the sixth century, and the 
Treen Church of the eighth century, also drawings the old churches of Kirk 
Braddan, Kirk German, Kirk Marown, Kirk Malew, and Kirk Conchan. 

New South Wales Exhibition Commission. — Acting upon the sugges- 
tion of Professor Owen, the Australian Commissioners of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867 declared their intention to have the fossil flora and fauna of 
Australia represented there as extensively as possible. With this view they 
were desirous of having the osseous breccia of the Wellington caves, and 
those caves generally carefully examined under the superintendence of a 
gentleman of adequate scientific knowledge. Mr. Gerard Kreift accordingly 
examined the caves, and although there for but a very few days, made an in- 
teresting collection of fossils. Of these, no less than 1393 specimens have been 
sent to the Paris Exhibition. They were carefully classified and assorted by 
that gentleman, and are particularised and described by him in an appendix 
attached to the New South Wales Catalogue. One, No. 216, is a portion of 
bone not unlike that of man in structure ; and two, Nos. 266 and 267, are 
stated to be the "posterior part of the fifth metatarsal bone, not unlike the 
same bone in man." Mr. A. G. De Gyulay, Secretary to the Commissioners, 
states that no fossil remains, however, have yet been found in those caves 
which can be declared to be human. But it is to be hoped that Mr. Parkcs 
will act on Professor Owen's suggestion. It is highly desirable for the cause 
of science that those caves should be thoroughly examined. They might 
serve to solve one of the great questions of the day, namely, the existence of 
the remains of man in a fossil state. 

Db. Julius Schvabcz, a Hungarian gentleman of private fortune, and 
one of the most rising anthropologists of Europe, whose work, published in 
English, On the Failure of Geological Attempts in Greece, received a favour- 
able reception from the scientific world in 1862, has again visited England 
this season in order to publish the second volume of this work. He has at 
the same been collecting the most recently acquired facts in relation to the 
temperature of English and American mines with the view of bringing them 
forward in his forthcoming extensive work on Internal Heat, an abstract of 
which is to bo read at Dundee. Since the year 1862, when Dr. Julius 
Schvarcz's anthropological and geologico-historical works were for the first 
time introduced to the English public, he has been continuing his researches 
into theoretical geology, more particularly in relation to the theory of in- 
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temal heat, and has likewise paid much attention to such anthropological 
subjects as the theory of progressive development, the zoo-geography of the 
different geological periods, human fossils, and the highest traces of the 
historical antiquity of human races. At the same time he has been actively 
engaged in supporting the cause of popular education in Hungary, and has 
collected at his private expense entirely new table3 of school statistics of 
Hungary, being the most complete and detailed work of the kind in Central 
Europe. Dr. Schvarcz has, in addition to these scientific and patriotic 
labours, founded a national association for the promotion of popular educa- 
tion in Hungary, and has brought out, besides a mass of smaller works on 
educational subjects, a large quarto volume entitled, Educational Reform as 
a Political Necessity in Hungary, a work which is ranked by Hungarian men of 
science as one of the monumental productions of Hungarian literature ; not 
only in regard to the great influence it has already exercised and continues 
to exercise on the consolidation of the progress party in Hungary, but also 
with regard to its form, composition, and style. Dr. Schvarcz, animated by 
the desire to emulate, with regard to the intellectual development of his 
countrymen, the work already accomplished for their material interests by 
the late Count Szechenyi, is looked upon by the mass of the people as well 
as by the literati, as amongst the chief supporters of the national party, 
although still a young man. A paper by Dr. Schvarcz in relation to his 
views on national progress in civilisation will be read at Dundee before the 
British Association. His other paper, on " Internal Heat," may be expected 
to have great interest for geologists, as it promises to supplant the whole 
geological doctrine of a central fire by an entirely new argument which we 
must not forestall. These views, if substantiated, cannot fail to bear in an 
important manner on various anthropological theories. We shall commu- 
nicate at a later date the results which Dr. Schvarcz has obtained in his 
researches into theoretical anthropology, a part of which he has already 
communicated to the Hungarian Academy of Sciences at Pesth. 

Oxfokd Anthropological Society. — Wo announce with pleasure the 
formation of a young and vigorous society for the promotion of our science 
which has been established at Oxford. Quietly as this little society has 
arisen, and unostentatiously as it holds on its course — being for the most 
part composed of the younger members of the university whose taste has 
led them in a scientific direction — the subjoined list of papers read will 
appear highly creditable. A paper contributed by a member of this society 
is prevented only by want of space from appealing in our present number, 
but we hope to present it to our readers on a future occasion. The following 
notice will be read with interest : — 

" Oxford Anthropological Society. — A society has been founded in Oxford 
for the furtherance of anthropological objects. Mr. A. H. Sayce, Mr. R. 
Robinson, and Mr. H. G. Sharp having been successively elected Presidents. 
Since the first meeting of the Society at the beginning of the Easter Term 
for 1866, the following papers have been read : ' The Influence of Wyclifism 
on the National Development,' by Mr. C. W. Tait ; ' Comparative Mytho- 
logy,' by Mr. A. H. Sayce ; ' The Science of History,' by Mr. A. C. Hamil- 
ton ; ' Poetry,' by Mr. W. Danks ; • Connexion between the Revolutions of 
the Moral and the Physical World,' by Mr. A. H. Sayce ; ' Education, An- 
cient and Modern,' by Mr. R. Robinson ; ' Law and Equity,' by Mr. J. W. 
Browne ;' ' Feudalism,' by Mr. C. W. Tait ; ' The Relations of Woman to 
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Man,' by Mr. C. Churchill; 'Tlie Functions of the Brain/ by Mr. H. G. 
Sharp ; * Comparison of the English Rebellion and the French Revolution,' 
by Mr. J. Greenwell; 'The Phenomena of Sleep,' by Mr. C. Babington; 
' Greek Civilisation,' by Mr. A. H. Sayce ; ' Government,' by Mr. H. Brom- 
ley ; ' The Principles of War,' by Mr. W. Morris ; « Colonisation,' by Mr. J. 
Cotton; 'Rent,' by Mr. H. L. Browne; 'Scepticism,' by "W. M. Hatch; 
' The Relation of Poetry to Philosophy,' by Mr. H. C. James, and ' The 
Statistics of Crime,' by Mr. C. W. Fowler. Attention has also been drawn 
to the light hah' and complexion of the natives of Oxford and its neighbour- 
hood ; characteristics more plainly marked than even in Saxon Somerset- 
shire." 

Anthropological Society op London. — The following appears in the 
last issue (No. 3) of the Archivfiir Anthropologic, and will no doubt interest 
our readers. " This Society, founded in 1863, has, by praiseworthy perse- 
verance, not merely occupied a place by the side of the much older Ethno- 
logical Society, but has wrung from the British Association the recognition 
of anthropology as a special branch of science. The Transactions extend 
over a larger sphere than those of the Paris Society, but have not always 
the incisive character of the latter. Since last year there has been added to 
the Review, which is critical, and the Journal reporting the proceedings of 
the Society, the Popular Magazine, having for its object the popularisation 
of anthropology. The London Society publishses, like the Paris Society, 
Memoirs, of which the second volume has just appeared. Particularly 
praiseworthy is the care taken by the London Society to publish the results 
obtained in other countries. In addition to regular summaries of the pro- 
ceedings of the Paris Society, the London Society publishes translations of 
foreign works. Thus, of German works have been translated under the 
auspices of the Society, — Blumenbach's Anthropologische Abhandlungen, 
"Waitz's Anthropologic der Naturvolker, C. Vogt's Vorlesungen iiber den Men- 
schen. At the third annual meeting (January 3, 1866) Dr. Hunt, the Pre- 
sident, delivered an address on the definition of anthropology and the 
division of this science. He proposed a new section, to be called archaic 
anthropology. This part is to embrace all that relates to the physical his- 
tory of man, whilst historical anthropology should be confined to the psy- 
chical history of mankind. Besides these, Dr. Hunt also distinguishes de- 
scriptive and comparative anthropology. At the meeting of February 3, a 
paper by a Mr. Pike gave rise to a lively discussion, which is of special 
interest to us Germans. Mr. Pike spoke on the psychical characters of the 
English people.* Mr. Pike rejects the Teutonic descent of the English 
people, basing his theory chiefly on the fact that the Germans do not box, 
whilst boxing is a mode of fighting characteristically English. On the 
other hand he considers that there are a great many resemblances between 
the ancient Greeks and his countrymen. The Germans are said to be dis- 
tinguished by a sense for 'wonder !'" and they have consequently many 
words compound with ' wonder,' for instance, ' wunderschoen,' etc. On the 
contrary, it takes a groat deal to make an Englishman wonder at any thing. 
The English are, besides their great energy, also distinguished by their 
morality. Even in this respect, thinks the author, the English resemble 
more the Greeks than the Germans and Frenchmen. In the fine arts, also, 

* Appeared in full in tho Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, 
vol. ii, I860, p. 153. 
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and even in music, the Germans ai - e nought, since some of their greatest 
composers were Jews. Not much is said of the English in relation to art ; 
but at the conclusion attention is drawn to the fact that, ' Whatever their 
artistic skill may be, the English are certainly groat lovers of beauty.' 
These quotations may be sufficient to give an idea of the author's views. 
Several members spoke energetically against an exposition both unscien- 
tific and presumptuous, whilst another member expressed the hope that the 
paper would not appear in the publications of the Society. The President, 
however, did not agree with this suggestion, and the appearance of the 
paper in the second volume shows that the opponents had to give in. A 
discussion, very interesting on the whole, took place at the meeting of the 
6th of March, on the reading of papers by Messrs. Higgins and Wesley, 
'On the Geometric and Perspective Delineations of the Skull.' A Mr. 
Brookes could, however, not see any advantage in any cranial measure- 
ments. At the meeting of the 3rd April, five papers were read on the finds 
at Caithness, by Cleghorn, Petrie, Anderson, Shearer, and Hunt. We may 
have to speak of these on another occasion." 

Bibliography of Anthropological Literature. — In our next we ex- 
pect to be able to publish a list of the works and papers published on An- 
thropology in 1806. 

The Moscow Anthropological Society. — We hope to give in our next 
a resume of the proceedings of this young Society. 

Manchester Anthropological Society. — The proceedings of this branch 
of the Anthropological Society of London will, we believe, appear in the 
next issue of the Journal of that Society. 

On Blood Globules in Fossil Bone. — M. Schaafhausen has recently 
communicated to the Paris Anthropological Society some interesting ob- 
servations on the blood globules of fossil bones. " I have the honour," ho 
writes, " of communicating to you a very curious fact, which I have found in 
my researches concerning the degree of preservation of the microscopic struc- 
ture of fossil bones. The petrifying substance is mostly carbonate of lime. 
It is sufficient to remove it by hydrochloric acid to see the laminaj of the 
osseous tissue pierced by ramifications of osseous cells and canals. But the 
most interesting fact is the petrifaction of the blood itself. Under the micro- 
scope we see red clots in the traversed canals, which, as is known, serve for 
the distribution of the vessels in the osseous tissue. After the dissolution of 
the petrifying lime by the acid, the blood corpuscules are perceptible ; some 
of which present their particular form even the bi-concavity. I first ob- 
served this fact on the interior surface of a human cranial bone of the 
Eoman period ; there was a long reddish tract, which was the petrified blood 
of a sinus. I recognised a similar fact in a parietal bone belonging to an 
ancient cranium at the house of Dr. Pruner-Bey; and after microscopic 
examination our honourable colleague shared my opinion." 

An Operation in the Days of the Incas. — M. Broca has presented to 
the Academy a most remarkable anatomical preparation. It is a skull 
found in the tomb of the Incas, four miles from the city of Cuzco. M. 
Broca believes that the skull belonged to an individual who underwent at 
the same time a fracture and a denudation of the frontal bone. The curious 
part of it is, that the bone shows traces of having undergone the operation 
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of trephining. A circular white spot is visible, which shows necrosis of a 
portion of the bone ; and all around it, the rai'ified tissue has evidently been 
the seat of an osteitis,the commencement of eliminative action. M. Nclaton 
has examined the preparation, and calculates that the patient survived the 
operation about fifteen days. The opening is of a lozenge-shape, and about 
twelve millimetres in diameter. M. Broca thinks that the operation was 
performed with a gouge. — British Medical Journal. 

The Spring of Schussen and its most Ancient Inhabitants. — A few 
years since, this spring, forming a small fish-pond with some trout, and sur- 
rounded with thickets of alders, beeches, and firs, with a view over tho 
Tyrolian Alps and the neighbouring Abbey of Schussenried, passed for a 
picturesque point of Upper Suabia. As elsewhere, the Cloister has become 
the site of a smelting furnace. A canal of twenty feet in depth has laid dry 
the pond; but this industrial vandalism, having brought to light a world 
unknown, the pilgrimages of old times have been replaced by the visits, quite 
as interesting, of a crowd of savans. On the border of the pond, from 
fourteen to nineteen feet below a tufaceous and peaty deposit, and above an 
alluvium of the glacial epoch, lie the witnesses of those times so far remote 
from us. Excavations extended over twelve square yards of this mud, have 
exposed quite a boreal fauna, mingled with knives, etc., of flint, and antlers 
of the reindeer. This deposit corresponds exactly with those discovered three 
years ago by Messrs. Ed. Lartet and Christy, in the Caves of Les Eyzies and 
of Laugerie, in La Dordogne. Some of the long-bones of the reindeer, from 
four to five feet, repose there by the side of a jaw-bone of a bear, and crests 
of the female reindeer, by the side of the perforated skulls of the glutton. 
It may be seen distinctly that all these animals have been killed by man, 
who has utilised them for food, as well as for the fabrication of his weapons 
or utensils. Silex and jasper have principally aided him in this industry. 
The greater part of the bones buried belong to the reindeer ; that domestic 
inhabitant of the north, which only finds itself at ease under seventy degrees ; 
nevertheless, it is said that the attempt to breed them on the mountains of 
the Orisons has succeeded. The Greenlanders and the Laplanders use the 
milk, the flesh, the hair, the intestines, the bladder, and, above all, tho 
antlers of the reindeer. They make of the last spades, spits, spoons, etc. ; 
the ancient inhabitants of Suabia made the same things of them. The 
fragments of antlers are innumerable, indicating individuals of all ages. 
The antlers are fractured at their extremities, where they have even been 
sawed across. The skulls have all been opened, sometimes from the frontal, 
sometimes from the basal portion. The brain, then, of the reindeer was then 
a delicacy for the gourmands as at present with the Samoiedes and Ostiaks. 
No mark of a cutting instrument is over observed upon the skull, but only 
those of blows given with stones, sometimes furnished with a handle. Such 
instruments often lie by their side. Knives of flint served to cut up and flay 
tho reindeer, whilst others were employed to break all the long bones, so as 
not to lose the marrow from them, with which view not even the bones of 
the feet were left whole. Only a few of the vertebrae have been observed to 
be left united together. The effects of fire are still visible, sometimes upon 
the bones, sometimes upon the hearth-stones ; cinders and morsels of char- 
coal are also present. The absence of teeth is so remarkable, that we may 
infer with probability that they were employed as ornaments or amulets ; 
only fifteen skeletons have afforded teeth, but half were the remains of 
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young animals with milk-water so-called. The man then existing knew 
not the use of metals, and lived after the glacial epoch. When we reflect 
on the difficulty of procuring instalments by means of flint, we ought to be 
astonished to find here together five or six hundred specimens. They may 
be separated into two principal classes. Some have from a few lines to 
several inches in length, and have served as knives, points of lances, 
and arrow-heads. A notch at the bottom of the flint-flakes served to 
attach them to wooden stems, and probably the bowels of the reindeer 
were used for the purpose. The small points are often as sharp as a lancet, 
and have but from an inch and a half, to half a line in width. Other 
stones have the form of saws, or plane irons. The worked flints thus would 
appeal - to be derived but in part from the white Jurassic limestone, or from 
the granular deposits of iron of the Wurtemburgh or Bavarian Alps ; but 
the greater part comes from Saxony, from Silesia, from the north of Europe, 
or even front Champagne, which is difficult to prove exactly. Some red and 
greenish red jaspers, remind us of certain secondary or cretaceous beds, of 
the south foot of the Alps (Ainergau, etc.) Nevertheless, if a good many 
of these objects have necessarily been imported, their conversion into instru- 
ments was a local occupation, seeing that the useless fragments of worked 
flints are still found there. Another occupation was that of converting the 
reindeer horns into pointed instruments, into shovels, awls, spits, pins, fish- 
hooks, etc. For that purpose they detached the horns from the skull en- 
tirely, or left attached to it a piece of the frontal or occipital bones. They 
made use for this purpose of pieces of quartz, of silicious schist, or of gneiss, 
which is still found upon the spot. The antlers were broken off. They 
cut out pins and awls from the rest of the reindeer bonis. This weary 
labour is demonstrated by the remains of the commencement of like pro- 
cesses. For a half league around worked flints are found in the field. If it 
be probable that these ancient inhabitants lived about the spring of Schus- 
sen, and threw their objects of no value into the neighbouring hollows, it 
seems that they were ignorant of the potter's art, for no fragment of pottery 
is observed there, although the dwelling stations of the ancient Germans 
and Celts always produce them. Flakes of grit, or siliceous schists, were 
probably used instead, which, seeing that they bear traces of having been 
in the fire, may well have been employed for cooking or roasting. Human 
knowledge concentrated itself upon the art of fabricating utensils for the 
chase and fishing ; meanwhile the discovery of very fine iron ochres, seems 
to indicate that they already employed coloured matters, to embellish the 
body or the visage. No remains of human bones have yet been discovered 
there. — J. Jones. 

British Association, Dundee. — The Dundee Advertiser of August 24th, 
says : " A considerable degree of alarm has been, and is still, prevalent about 
the Anthropological section of the British Association, and what may be 
said and done there. . . . Some jokes, too, good or bad, have been cracked on 
the subject. Some have called the British the ' Brutish' Association. One 
lady is said to have remarked, that she could not believe that apes had been 
turned into men ; but she would not have wondered though some men, for 
their sins, should be turned into apes ! Under all this outside cachinnation 
there runs on, however, a deeper current of vague fear, which we must, if 
possible, try to modify, if not to check." 



